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Charivaria 


“OnE needs to be something of a magician in order 
to provide one’s guests with butter nowadays,” says a 
writer. A wizard of 2 ozs, in fact. 


° ° 


A Deptford man has been fined for showing a light from 
his cigarette lighter. They say the makers of the lighter are 
hoping to use this testimonial on their note-headings. 


° ° 


“It is sad when a play- 
wright realizes that he has 
lost the gift of writing,” states 
a critic. It is perhaps even 
sadder when he doesn’t. 


° ° 


Dr. GOEBBELS is described 
by a German writer as the 
‘*best-dressed Nazi leader.” 
He is known as the Beau 
Brummel of Berlin. 


° ° 


A story that there have been Italian pilots in German 
squadrons invading Britain is denied. And there have been 
no Japanese either. It is the noses of GOERING’s aeroplanes 
that are yellow. 

° ° 


“The moment Hitter receives his first defeat, a revolution 
will start in Austria and Germany,” says an American news- 
paper. Always provided of course that news of it leaks in. 


It seems now that everything is all right for the 
Rumanians providing they have the courage of Herr 
HITLER’s convictions. 

° ° 


“Jutius Casar successfully invaded Britain nearly 
2,000 years ago,” says an historian. It is to be hoped that 
the Ducr wasn’t tactless enough to bring this up at Brenner. 


°o ° 


Coals to Newcastle ? 
“ITALIANS TO RAIsE MorE 
RasBsits ” 

The Times. 


° °o 


A woman admitted in a 
London court that she threw 
a heavy dictionary at her 
husband which just missed 
his head. Words apparently 
failed her for once. 





ce) ° 


A musketry instructor points out that the majority of 
recruits seem to aim for the outer edge of the target 
instead of the bull. Probably they think that they are 
obliged to start with a double. 


° ° 
The angling writer of a Sheffield paper says that as 


well as providing additional food, eels are quite easy 
to catch. We know. But very difficult to uncatch again. 
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Tea in Kensington 


HEN Death at evening howls on high 
And feasts till break of day, 


The living thunders make reply 
To drive him from his prey . . . 
Which may be how it sounds to one 
Who does not have to face the fun, 
But friends I have in Kensington 
Don’t see the war that way. 


They only hear foundations shake, 
And, since these things must be, 
Lie still until the windows break 
Before they stir to see 
What household duties must be done 
(Like extricating anyone), 
And—subsequently—Kensington 
Sits down to make some tea. 


Such valour takes no star-bound wing 
To lay the murderer low, 
Nor rides to rescue—ring-a-ring— 
Towards the crackling glow. 
Corps, crest, or credit have they none, 
And epics, wrought from set of sun 
To dawn’s All Clear in Kensington, 
Only the tea-cups know. 


Unfathomed springs of evil thought 
Fed Prussia’s bursting pride, 
Nor shall we guess what moment brought 
The turning of the tide; 
And private histories, known to none, 
May have it that the heathen Hun 
Found cups of tea in Kensington 
Too fierce a flood to ride. 


On Your Marks—Get Set— 
Investigate [ 


other week, the astronomers who went to South 
Africa to see it had ‘“‘nearly four minutes” in which (I quote 
a newspaper report) to “investigate the Einstein theory of 
relativity, life-story of electrons, structure of atoms, and 
the enigma of the physical nature of the Corona.” 

“During this time,” the newspaper said before the event, 
referring to those four minutes, “‘the astronomers will have 
to work fast.” That seems to me a gentle way of putting it. 
In my mind’s eye I see them shooting in all directions like 
marbles spilled out of a bag, bumping into each other like 
germs under the microscope. In my mind’s ear I hear their 
brains whirring throughout the four minutes like clocks 
about to strike, or fall to pieces, or something. They buzz 
about so fast as to be hardly visible to the naked eye; their 
clothes take fire from the friction of the air. . 

I admit that I do not quite see how extreme speed of 
work can be applied to the process of investigation, 
particularly investigation of such intricate and unwieldy 


ELL, all the same I’m glad I’m not an astronomer. 
It seems that when there was that solar eclipse the 
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matters, without the tearing of pages, the losing of places 
the enthusiastic maladjustment of telescopes, and the mis- 
taking of sixes for fives. It is possible that the astronomers 
did, but I cling to my own view of the word investigation, 
as it is used to signify (for instance) the work of Inspector 
French. If Inspector French takes three months and has to 
go to Paris in a tramp steamer (from Southampton, round 
the West of Ireland and the Hebrides and the Shetlands 
and calling at Norway) in the course of his investigation of 
such a problem as that of the non-arrival until 9.18 of a 
train that should have got to Wolverhampton at 9.11 last 
July 12th, what will he make, in something under four 
minutes, of the theory of relativity? I doubt very much 
whether he will even notice it is there. 

Let’s get back to the boys in South Africa. Here is one 
astronomer working furiously: the sweat stands out on his 
brow as he agitatedly demands the logarithms and trips 
from time to time over a colleague’s theodolite, the picture 
of high-pressure energy. What kind of attention is likely 
to be paid to a person who announces that this man is 
investigating an enigma? Investigating an enigma! As well 
expect to be believed if you say that a man trying to catch 
a litter of pigs is studying the problems of bacon manufacture. 

Then there is the structure of atoms which is being 
“investigated”? at top speed by one of the others, I don’t 
know which—probably this one with the telescope. I read 
somewhere once—it is typical of the kind of stuff that sticks 
in my head, crowding out what I want to remember—that 
one could arrive by manual labour at an atom, a single atom, 
if one took a cubic inch of something, cut it in half and in 
half again and again and so on twenty-six times. I have 
never tried this, because I wouldn’t know what to do with 
an atom if I had one. Nor do I suppose that the actions of 
that particular dauntless astronomer who was investigating 
the atom were of any such bisective kind. I simply put this 
in because I think of it every time I meet the word “atom.” 

The man who is (in four minutes) investigating the “life- 
story of electrons” seems to me to have a particularly odd 
assignment. Are the scenes in the life of an electron 
flicking past in his mind as they might be expected to do in 
the mind of an electron that was drowning? I don’t know 
the average expectation of life of an electron; I am always 
buying little books about electrons, but I never yet read 
any of them. However, I dare say the life-story of an 
electron might be summarized by a smart astronomer in 
four minutes. But how in the name of molecular activity is 
he (in four minutes) to investigate it? 

Ah, well. I think of these steaming astronomers with 
respect, for I too know what it is to have to work fast. 
When I go to the Brenner Pass to meet my bootlegger, a 
Mr. Kamloops (or Ootsabunkut), we have to work fast to 
make sure of getting back before the time-bombs explode 
in the armoured trains that took us there. I admit that our 
studies are of a more straightforward and manageable kind, 
but we have to work fast. 

Our work is sometimes complicated by misunderstandings. 
Once Mr. Kamloops observed that he had brought his 
rations, and I asked whether they had snow on their boots. 
Another time, when I began ‘One man went to mow : 
Mr. Kamloops briskly interrupted, saying that he had tried 
that too, but Mo was broke himself. 

Again, we had been talking about the Gallops of A 
(whatever they are) for quite a while before I realized that 
the subject of discussion was in fact the Gallup Survey .. . 

But I don’t know why I’m telling you all this. Besides, 
I must leave you now: I have just two and a half minutes 
in which to transliterate the hieroglyphics on the Rosetta 
Stone. I don’t know any Greek, so I shall have to work 
fast. R. M. 
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OPEN SESAME! 
“Won’t you give the word, Mr. Morrison? We want to GO TO IT.” 
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“If you wouldn’t be meeting anybody else to-morrow I suppose you wouldn't be meeting me again?” 
“T wouldn’t say but what I wouldn't.” 


“’Cos if you wouldn’t, I svouldn’t be there.’ 


Joseph Rumple and Susan Smith 


who was also what is known as a 
bit of a clumsy oaf because for example 
when he tried to dance his partners 
used to long for the airy grace of a wild 
elephant. . 

So although Joseph had plenty of 
girl friends during the summer as soon 
as the winter set in he was as popular 
as cold tea in a cocktail. Of course this 
worried Joseph because a man likes his 
popularity to be perennial and not just 
pop up and die down like a bed of 
beans so one day he said to his father 
How did you meet Mother? so his 
father said At a blooming dance and 
I dont mean the Floral Dance. So 
Joseph said Well Im no dancer so I 
doubt if Ill ever get myself a wife so his 
father said Lucky chap. 

But of course when people see a 
notice saying Keep Off The Grass their 


HERE was once a_ grocers 
assistant named Joseph Rumple 


one ambition is to walk on it so Joseph 
thought he would like to be married 
although his father told him that 
marriage was not a word but a sentence. 

Well one day a girl came into the 
shop and said Do you keep coffee? so 
Joseph naturally said No we sell it so 
this girl laughed. Now the other girls 
Joseph knew tittered like budgerigars 
with bronchitis when they laughed but 
this girls laugh made his heart have 
two bars rest so he said to himself If 
this isnt love Joe Rumple it is a very 
clever imitation. 

But of course you cant convey 
affection when you are so clumsy that 
you tie your thumb up with the parcel 
so as soon as the girl had gone Joseph 
took off his apron and put on his jacket. 
The grocer said Hey whats the idea ? 
so Joseph said Lunch. The grocer said 
Youve had it so Joseph said Tomorrows 
lunch and went. 


Well he followed this girl at a 
gentlemanly distance and when she 
went into seventy five Cawnpore Road 
his heartbeats sounded like tap dancing 
because he lived at number four him- 
self. So that evening he called at 
number seventy three and said Does 
Mr. Fidget live here? and the people 
said No theres Mr. Smith at seventy 
five and Mr. So Joseph said Thank you 
good evening and they said Good 
evening shut the gate. Then he went 
to seventy seven and said Does Miss 
Vera Smith live here? and the people 
said No theres a Miss Smith next door 
but her name is Susan so Joseph said 
Thank you good evening and they said 
Good evening no it wont shut. So 
Joseph knew what he wanted to know. 

Well he kept on hoping to see Susan 
again but he didnt so he put a notice in 
the grocers window saying When youve 
tried our coffee once youre certain to 
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come back for more but nothing 
happened so he became very despon- 
dent and so absent minded at his work 
that customers said the shop was more 
like a lucky dip than a grocery. 

So he spent his evenings writing 
letters to Susan but he didnt send them 
because after all it is not quite the 
thing to send love letters to a young 
lady with whom you are on no more 
intimate terms than having sold her a 
packet of coffee. Joseph racked his 
brains to think of a way of meeting 
Susan and after he had done more 
racking than the Inquisition he sud- 
denly said Aha. He put a letter in an 
envelope and sent it to himself and 
when it was delivered next morning 
he popped down to number seventy 
five and popped it in the letter box and 
then popped back home and waited. 

Well in due course there was a 
knock at the door so Joseph smoothed 
his hair and put on his best smile and 
opened the door but there was only a 
man there. He handed the letter to 
Joseph and said Postman must be 
goin blind and then he went. 

So next day Joseph had another 
shot but this time a very housewifey 
looking woman came with the letter 
and said I reckon G.P.O. stands for 
Gorn Potty Orlright and then she went. 

But Joseph remembered the his- 
torical spider who gave Bruce the tip 
about third time lucky so he tried again 
next morning but no one came and his 
father said he looked so miserable that 
anyone would think he was married 
already. 

Well before Joseph had time to do 
anything more about Susan he had a 
very nice letter from the people who 
run the army saying that they would 
be ever so pleased if he would join 
their movement as they were arranging 
their fixture list and wanted to get a 
strong team in training for a very 
important match. So he went along 
and started to learn how to peel 
potatoes and sloop hipe. 

Well one day what should arrive for 





him but a letter from Susan Smith 
herself. She said the postman had 
delivered a letter for Joseph at her 
place and that quite accidentally she 
had steamed it open and that he could 
have knocked her down with a feather 
when she discovered that it was really 
for her. She hoped he would excuse the 
spelling if any and begged to remain 
his faithfully. 

Now of course when a girl says she is 
yours faithfully you know she is one of 
the rare old fashioned type so Joseph 
sent Susan a photograph of himself 
and she wrote back and said Well the 
uniform had come out nice anyway and 
then they wrote to each other so often 
that even the Postmaster General him- 
self commented on it whenever he 
dropped in to give the boys a hand 
with the sorting. So in due course 
Joseph wrote to Susans father and 
asked for Susans hand and all attached 
thereto and Susans father replied and 
said there was no accounting for tastes 
and he hoped the other soldiers didnt 
laugh too much when they saw Joseph 
wearing rose coloured spectacles. But 
of course Joseph knew better because 
well you know what love is. 

So Joseph got some leave because 
the captain said married life was 
wonderful training for guerrilla war- 
fare and when the great day dawned he 
went to call on the Smith family before 
taking Susan off their hands. Mrs 
Smith said she thought of him already 
as one of the family although a dis- 
gruntled uncle on a hard chair said 
Thats not saying much. Then Mr 
Smith introduced him to everyone by 
saying Auntie Veeva toast rack Uncle 
Jim salad bowl Mr and Mrs Velvet one 
book end each and so on and Joseph 
said How do you do thank you its just 
what we wanted which is the custom at 
such times and is responsible for 
starting husbands on a career of deceit. 

Then Mrs Smith said Susan had 
practically finished putting her com- 
plexion on so Joseph went off to the 
church and in due course he was 
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married but afterwards as soon as 
Susan lifted her veil he said Good 
gracious me this isnt her so people said 
Isnt who? and he said The girl I sold 
the coffee to so people said Ah he is 
delirious with joy. Susan said Do you 
mean a girl with a snub nose? and 
Joseph said Well sort of so Susan said 
That was my cousin Iris Hinge who was 
staying with us for a couple of days so 
Joseph said Oh was it? 

Then his father drew him aside and 
said Dont worry Joe every man thinks 
he is marrying one girl and finds out he 
has married one quite different so 
everything is normal so Joseph said 
All right then Ill have this one and 
people said they had never seen a 
nicer looking couple although the dis- 
gruntled uncle said Couple of what ? 

And Susan and Joseph got on 
very well together and Joseph never 
regretted marrying Susan instead of 
the girl he thought she was. Well 
hardly ever. 

And every time he gets any leave 
Susan carries on his training from 
where the sergeant major has left off 
so that he is not nearly such a clumsy 
oaf as he was and even his dancing is 
passable although as the French would 
say Cest magnifique mais ce nest pas 
Astaire. 


° ° 


More About Aerial Scrap 


LS pe gt my departed Hoover. 
I admire your last manceuvre 
Up above the world so high 

Sweeping Heinkels from the sky. 


° ° 


“WartcHinc Footpath May Cost More 
ONLY A PENNY BUT LIKELY TO HIT THE 
CROWDS ” 

Evening Standard Headlines. 
They can be hit by worse things than 
a penny. 
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“Ff \YRAFALGAR DAY,” said my 
poor friend Poker, M.P., “and 
England expects that every 

man will pay his purchase duty. 

“*As from’ Trafalgar Day, for 
example, ‘calendars, diaries,’ and, if 
I remember right, ‘similar articles’ 
will be subject to Purchase Tax—and 
at the higher rate. This may seem a 
little odd when you recall (as of course 
you do) the very clear language used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget speech. 

““* Under the new plan,’ he said (in 
Column 650), ‘there will be a high rate 
of tax on the purchase of goods which 
are either luxuries or goods which in the 
hard circumstances of war we can either 
do without or of which we can at least 
postpone the replacement.’ 

“Now, how do ‘calendars and 
diaries’ and ‘similar articles’ (nautical 
almanacs, for example, or tide-tables) 
fit in here ? 

“Can they besaid to be (a) ‘luxuries ’ ? 
Surely not. I will bet my buttons 
that every Minister and every Member 
(to mention no other busy citizens) has 
a diary and a calendar in his pocket: 
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Battle of the Books 


and he would be highly surprised to 
hear that they are ‘luxuries.’ They 
are perhaps the most important tools 
of the trade. If the use of diaries and 
calendars were prohibited by law, I 
don’t see how the wheels of public life 
could continue to go round. Whitehall 
would be much nearer to chaos than 
if you turned off the water and the 
light. 

“Well, but perhaps these com- 
modities fall more easily into the other 
category—‘goods which in the hard 
circumstances of war we can either do 
without or of which we can at least 
postpone the replacement’ ? 

“The answer to that, I suppose, 
depends on what you think about the 
duration of the war. H.M. Gov., 
I understand, were budgeting for at 
least & three years’ war. Perhaps they 
have now decided that swords will be 
conveniently sheathed on December 
31,1940. If not, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s words must mean that 
we are expected to make our 1940 
calendars and diaries do through 1941 
and 1942. 

‘Well, of course we shall all do 
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bravely what we can; and very soon 
the schoolgirl will be busy rubbing out 
(if she can) the intimate records of 
1940, shifting the dates two days 
ahead (yes, two—to fit the days of the 
week), and generally making her diary 
ready to receive the intimate records 
of 1941 (and 1942). 

**She can take it,no doubt. But what 
about ‘similar articles’—such similar 
articles, for example, as _tide-tables, 
nautical almanacs, and ships’ logs, 
These are not luxuries. They are as 
important a part of the ship’s equip. 
ment as the anchor—indeed they are 
almost more important; for in these 
days a ship may go a long way and a 
long time without using her anchor, 
but every day she will want to know 
about the tides, about the Declination 
of the Sun, the Greenwich Hour Angle 
of the Sun, the Right Ascension of the 
Moon, the Sidereal Time at Greenwich, 
and all the other fascinating stuff in 
nautical almanacs. Someone has mur- 
mured comfortingly that ‘almanacs’ 
will be exempt as they are good fat 
fellows and will count as ‘books.’ I 
hope so. But what about the tide- 
table? This is often a mere sheet of 
cardboard or a few sheets of paper, and 
nothing like a book. Are we really 
going to charge the poor skipper of the 
sailing-barge a special tax because he 
purchases this essential aid? Anyhow, 
I can see some pretty problems 
popping up. 

*** Well,’ you may say, ‘but you’re 
a legislator. You should not permit 
the Finance Bill to become law with 
such problems unresolved in its dis- 
gusting belly.’ Very just. Asa matter 
of fact we did make an effort—or the 
beginning of one. We did put down an 
amendment to move calendars and 
diaries out of the luxury column into 
the column of ‘household goods which 
require fairly feequent replacement’ 
(the C. of the Ex.), and to exempt 
tide-tables, nautical almanacs, etc., 
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altogether. But there was, you remem- 
ber, to be a big battle on the Books and 
Newspaper Tax. It came to nothing in 
the end; but on two different days 
very many Members attended specially, 
speeches burning in dozens of pockets, 
to hear or assist the fierce conflict 
about domestic hollow-ware, news- 
papers and books. On the first day the 
schedule in question was not reached; 
on the second it did not come up 
till 11 p.m. Long before that many 
a good friend of books was wanting to 
go home and wondering whether he 
might. The debate, we thought, might 
be long, might last half the night. The 
later it began the more danger of 
valuable votes slipping away. Calendars 
and diaries might lead to facetious and 
dangerous delay. So we sacrificed the 
lesser to the greater and said nothing 
about the calendars and diaries, etc. 
And that, my boy, is the sort of 
accident that explains many an odd 
passage in the Statute Book. 

“And now about the books. I don’t 
believe, as many seem to do, in crow- 
ing over Ministers who yield to argu- 
ment and do what you want them 
to do—in yelling that they have 





‘surrendered,’ and so on. Much better 
say they have been very sensible; for, if 
they got nothing but kicks for coming 
over, what inducement have they to 
come over again? Sir Kingsley Wood 
came over wisely, though not very 
gracefully. Having decided to do the 
right thing, it was a pity, perhaps, to 
say that ‘it was for the present, at 
least.’ It was a pity, perhaps, that 
there was no debate, for some of 
the undelivered speeches might have 
been well worth hearing and the 
voting might have given the decision 
a finality which the Chancellor did 
not. 

“This year, as you know, my boy, is 
the five hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of printing by movable type 
in Europe. In 1540, I don’t know 
where, some lonely struggler—some 
‘crank’ or ‘intellectual,’ perhaps, or 
more likely some honest artisan— 
announced at lunch-time to his aston- 
ished or indifferent wife that by the use 
of small pieces of metal he had found a 
way to spread across the world the 
thoughts, the faiths, the knowledge, the 
tales, the music of all mankind and, 
what is more, to put them in store for 
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“ Halt !—who goes there?” 
“ Half a minute while I look up the ‘What do I do...” 
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ever. He may or may not have added, 
this absurd little man, that by this 
device he would bring the Middle Ages 
out of darkness into light. But we 
know that he did. We know too that 
Europe is in the dark again. Across 
the narrow seas the Middle Ages are 
crouching for a spring. At us is 

“This, I suppose, was to be your 
peroration.” 

“Something like it,” said my poor 
friend Poker. ‘At us, the last citadel 
of light and liberty. To-day we have 
no time for the celebration of any 
anniversary with feasting and fine 
speeches. But it was a sad proposal of 
H.M. Gov. to mark this particular 
milestone in the march of man, the 
five hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of printing, by putting a tax 
upon the printed word. And let us be 
thankful that they changed their 
minds, ‘for the present, at least.’” 

“On what day,” I said, “did the 





inventor victoriously conclude his 
labours ?” 
“Tt’s not known,” said Poker. 


“But for fun—and fitness—let us say 
that the date was October 21, 1540.” 
AF-S. 








see my shelter,” said Cousin 
Florence affectionately. 

‘* Dear, I’d love to,” said Miss Dodge, 
at least as affectionately—if not 
more so. 

Since one happened to be staying 
with Cousin Florence, one went too— 
although having already visited the 
shelter, both officially and unofficially. 

‘The old sofa,” said Cousin Florence 
—“it looks rather well with the big 
batik scarf over the back, I think— 
and just a chair or two; and I thought 
the clock would be a good idea and 
perhaps help to tell how time was 
getting on.” 

“Help who?” Miss Dodge asked. 
“T should have thought a clock could 
tell the time by itself.” 

Cousin Florence made no reply to 
this at the moment, but said after- 
wards that it was curious to see how 
war-strain affected the nerves of some 
people, and that Miss Dodge was a case 
in point. 

*‘Cushions, of course,” said Cousin 
Florence. 

“Ah!” said Miss Dodge, “we found 
it better to move regular beds into our 
shelter, with pillows and quilts and 
everything.” 

“You see we’ve got electric light ? 
A cousin of the man at the garage came 
and fixed it up for us.” 

“We got ours done by a friend of 
Elsie Plum’s sister’s husband,” replied 
Miss Dodge. ‘“‘The pink shades really 
look most attractive.” 

“Naturally, one has an electric torch 
or two, just in case. And the wireless.” 

“Very nice indeed, dear. The only 


| WANT you, dear, to come and 
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Rivalry 


thing will be of course if the electric 
main gets damaged.” 

“There are candles and matches in 
the cupboard, together with biscuits, 
tinned soup, and a little tea,” replied 
Cousin Florence sharply. 

“Delightful. How will you boil the 
water?” 

“On the electric kettle, naturally.” 

“Excellent—provided the electricity 
is there,” said Miss Dodge, with one of 
the most sinister intonations one has 
ever heard. “Now in our shelter we 
keep a ready-filled Thermos in the cup- 
board. And the wireless is a portable 
one, with a dry battery.” 

Cousin Florence could almost be 
heard to grind her teeth. 

“T hope you’ve thought of other 
things besides just food and drink,” she 
observed—and it was more than ob- 
vious that “‘hope”’ was the merest fagon 
de parler. ‘‘One of the very first things 
I put in was a good supply of books.” 

Miss Dodge took a pencil from her 
bag, and a fearfully old postage stamp, 
and made a note on the back of it. 

“Shakespeare,” she said. 

Cousin Florence carelessly picked up 
two detective novels, a copy of Hearts 
and Homes for July, 1903, and a White 
Sale Catalogue, and put them back 
again face downwards. 

“We thought the rugs made it look 
cosier,” she remarked. 

“So did we. And of course the card- 
table and cards.” 

This time it was Cousin Florence who 
made a note, rather surreptitiously, on 
the back of Hearts and Homes. 

“Flowers were rather a difficulty,” 
Miss Dodge said brightly, ““but we’ve 
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got over that by having a vase of those 
delightful shell ones.” 

“I’m bringing down one or two 
small ornaments from the drawing. 
room to-night.” 

“Well, dear, I think it’s charming. 
You must come and see ours. I can’t 
help feeling,” said Miss Dodge, ‘‘that 
we ve made quite a happy little home 
down there. What I mean to say is, 
it’s got atmosphere.” 

It had—as Cousin Florence rather 
sulkily agreed after paying her return 
Visit. 

“Perhaps a teeny bit overcrowded 
with furniture and knick - knacks, 
though. Personally I thought the 
solitaire-board and the writing-table 
rather a mistake,” she said. 

Very shortly afterwards Cousin 
Florence asked me to help her carry 
some pictures down to the shelter. 
Both “Cherry Ripe” and “An Al 
Fresco Toilette” looked at least as well 
as they had looked on the walls of 
the dining-room “Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation”? was less of a success, 
being too large for the wall-space by a 
very long chalk. 

“The only thing is, Cousin Florence,” 
one ventured to point out, ‘what 
about the glass?” 

Cousin Florence asked, Did one mean 
that it might get broken? 

Yes, one did. 

“T wonder if Miss Dodge and Miss 
Plum have thought of that. They dis- 
tinctly said that they were putting up 
a picture-rail. Well, dear, I think we 
can get over the difficulty.” 

Cousin Florence got over the difti- 
culty by pasting strips of brown paper 
in a very neat criss-cross design over 
the picture glasses, and next time Miss 


* Dodge came over it was evident that 


the ingenuity of the idea rather took 
her aback. 

Two days later, however, she had 
replaced the glass over her own pictures 
with tale. 

Cousin Florence instantly retaliated 
by installing an electric toaster, a 
raffia waste-paper-basket, and a small 
bowl of potpourri. 

Miss Dodge at once put in a collaps- 
ible rubber bath and a screen. 

“No bath-towels?” said Cousin 
Florence, raising her eyebrows. 

Ina way one might say that she had 
the last word. Unless one is going to 
count those that were used by her 
household when it became clear that 
the shelter was far too full of modern 
comforts to admit of any human beings 
finding room inside it. E. M. D. 
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“I’m calling it ‘Time is on Our Side. 


HERE are who find a lasting charm 
In creatures of the field and farm, 
Who pat the horse without alarm 
And stroke the hornéd cows, 
Yet, if you give their minds a jog 
To the ripe merits of the hog, 
They gaze askant, they stand agog— 
The same with sows. 


His form, they urge, is gross and bloat, 

A few scant hairs are all his coat, 

His lineaments, they’d have you note, 
Are crude and ill-defined, 

His little tail they put beside 

The peacock’s overweening pride, 

A point that’s not unjustified 
Though far from kind. 


Not mine to sing the stately grace, 
The great soul beaming in his face, 
Th’ externals of the porcine race 
I have no need to praise, 
Though, mind you, if correctly viewed, 
Provided one were in the mood; 
His caudal twist would give one food 
For pleasing lays. 


War-Hog 
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I sing his look of placid mirth— 
It somehow seems to go with girth— 
As though some frolic thought had birth 
Behind that massive front, 
The deep-fed smile that spreads about 
His countenance and leaves no doubt 
As to his sentiments, without 
His fatted grunt. 


For these are days when wise men ask 
Not the long mug and dolorous mask 
But sunny smiles wherein to bask 
When strained or haply tired, 
And if there floats before your ken 
A visage with a smile for ten 
There you'll observe the specimen 
To be admired. 


And, pig, though some may hold you plain, 
Still may you smile and smile again, 
And still your merry sprite sustain 

That calm melodious grin, 
And may that man whose days are bleak 
Ignore the points in which you’re weak 
And with a truer wisdom seek 

The hog within. Dum-Dvum. 
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AN INSIDE JOB 


Roumania. “Help! Help! You’re hurting me!” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


WING to the merciless barbarity of the enemy, and his indiscriminate attacks 
by air on residential districts in London and many other towns, the number of \ 
civilian casualties in this country is now considerable, and we desire to extend the Ring 
operation of our Hospital Comforts Fund to the provision of any medical and surgical » 
supplies that may help to alleviate the distress of these. - 
- 

o 

4 





At the same time it must not be forgotten that the Navy patrolling the seas, the 
Air Force fighting the “Battle of Britain,” the crews of our minesweepers, the men at 
searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, and in 
a few weeks the need will be greater still. .— 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 





Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or ‘small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. AP. 
£0 to | 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, October 8th.—House of Lords: 
Statement by Lord Halifax on the 
War Situation. Secret Session. 


House of Commons: Statement by 
Mr. Churchill on the War. 


Wednesday, October 9th.—House of 
Commons: Discussion on Air Raid 
Precautions. 


Thursday, October 10th.—House of Com- 
mons: Air Raid Precautions Debate 
(continued). 


Tuesday, October 8th.—It has been a 
very friendly sort of week in the 
Commons. 

As has been recorded, the stained- 
glass windows have gone to refuge. 
They were replaced by plain glass. 
But this week when Members assem- 
bled they found that even the plain 
glass had been carefully lifted out and 
had been replaced by an opaque linen, 
stretched on wooden frames. ‘This 
forms no barrier whatever to the gale 
that blows perpetually high up in the 
Palace of Westminster. 

This new friendliness, it appears, has 
Come With the Wind. 

Your scribe, from on high (nicely 
placed to receive in his right ear the 
full fury of the gale), looked down 
enviously on colleague A. P. H., who 
stood gaily at the Bar of the House— 
of course with a capital “B,” please, 
Mr. Printer. 

A. P. H. cast .an expert eye on the 
linen which flapped noisily in the wind, 
andsavoured the yacht-like atmosphere 
it gave the place. Petty Officer 
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Mr. Harcourt JOHNSTONE 


A.P.H., fortunate fellow, was free to 
g0 to the warmer clime represented by 
the Smoking Room—and did so. 
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There was naught for his less 
fortunate colleague but to sit there and 
listen (with a sympathetic shiver) to 
Mr. EpENn telling the House that the 
Army Educational organization is to 
send educational material to the 


British troops in Iceland. Since the, 


Iceland nights are some 23 hours long, 
evening classes should be quite a 
regular institution in those parts. 

Mr. EDEN returned what is known as 
a “non-committal” reply to Major 
Dan Hopxin, who drew a harrowing 
picture of hundreds of thousands of 
cabbages lying wilting and forlorn in 
the broad fields of Lincolnshire, while 
at least an equal number of troops 
pined for their succulent chlorophyl in 
other parts of our fair land. The War 
MINISTER was no more forthcoming on 
Sir JoHN MELLER’s suggestion that the 
men should be given the seeds where- 
with to grow their own cabbages. He 
gave the impression that shoes, ships, 
sealing-wax, and possibly kings, might 
come within his purview, but definitely 
not cabbages. 

But he did it all with such a sunny 
smile that everybody felt extremely 
“matey.” : 

When Mr. Harcourt JOHNSTONE 
rose to answer his first question as 
Secretary for Overseas Trade he too 
was cheered. He promptly went into a 
little secret session of his own. He was 
understood in the Gallery to announce 
that: “Ib gubiggiggiby iggiby iggiby.” 
It might have been important. A pity 
a strong and melodious voice is so 
wasted. 

With chattering teeth we laughed 
at the wit of Mr. HERBERT Morrison, 
new Home Secretary, when, with some 
relish, he told a questioner that the 
provision of bricks for air-raid shelters 
was a matter for the Ministry of 
Supply—from the direction of which 
he had retired a day or two earlier. 

We tittered again when Mr. 
CHURCHILL, replying to Mr. RoBert 
Cary, who wanted more and bigger 
bombs on Berlin, blandly opined that 
there might be disadvantages in telling 
the enemy our plans in advance. 

And we tried hard to share in the 
warmth of the cheer that was raised as 
Mr. CHURCHILL, rising briskly to his 
feet, walked jauntily down the floor to 
the Bar. There stood his only son, 
RANDOLPH, smart in Army uniform, 
awaiting introduction as the new Con- 
servative M.P. for Preston. On his 
other side Captain MarcxEsson stood 
rigidly at attention. 

Father, son and Chief Whip, having 
first clicked their heels, strode in step 
to the Table, bowing low, thrice, en 
route. 

In the interests of history it must be 
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recorded that, if he never does so again, 
and never did before, the confident 
RANDOLPH outdid even his father’s 
rosy blush as they completed the 
ceremony. 

Probably it was an omen of some- 
thing or other that just as the new 





LETTING THE CAT OUT 


[In the debate on the bombing of London 
Mr. Ammon inadvertently quoted from a 
speech that he had previously made in 
Secret Session. ] 


(and unopposed) Member signed the 
Roll the “All Clear,” floating through 
where the windows used to be, filled 
the Chamber with cacaphonous cheer- 
fulness as well as a fresh blast of the 
friendliness already noted. 

Then the PRIME MINISTER rose again, 
this time to make his statement on the 
war. Ever since Herr HiTLEr’s Luft- 
waffe took a severe mauling from the 
R.A.F. on September 15th, the best 
squadrons had been kept out of the 
fray, said he. But it would not be wise 
(he warned the cheering M.P.s) to 
assume that we were out of the wood— 
or should it be shelter? 

About 400 German planes had been 
over our land every 24 hours since the 
Blitz began. This rate could not be 
sustained, but there might be even 
bigger raids spasmodically. But on the 
whole, without intending to be sooth- 
ing, he felt more confident about the 
whole thing than he had ever done 
before. 

A German statement that they had 
dropped 22,000 tons of bombs on us 
since the war began was not neces- 
sarily untrue. In one night they 
certainly did drop 251 tons on London 
alone. This was only a few tons less 
than the whole lot dropped on Britain 
in the entire period of the last war. 
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“What are they, pal—noughts or crosses?” 


Whereas in the last war a ton of 
bombs killed ten people, now it killed 
only three-quarters of a person—a 
tribute to the effectiveness of our civil 
defence measures. 

The Government had expected 3,000 
dead and 12,000 wounded every night, 
said Mr. CHURCHILL grimly, adding 
quickly that in a whole month the 
casualties had amounted only to 8,500 
killed, 13,000 seriously wounded. 

Much property, however, had been 
destroyed, especially among important 
military objectives, such as workmen’s 
cottages in the East End of London. 
We should rebuild them, more to our 
credit than some of them were before. 
They would rise from their ruins more 
healthy and, he hoped, more beautiful. 

At the present rate of destruction, 
and allowing for the law of diminishing 
returns, it would take ten years for 
half the houses in London to be 
destroyed. By then of course progress 
would be appreciably slower. 


The laughter died abruptly when he 
added that no one must look for any 
relief from the raids merely because of 
the winter weather. But it was intended 
to make things “more exciting” for 
the enemy. How, it was better that 
the Nazis should find out for them- 
selves by practical experience. 

We had all to reorganize our lives so 
as to take the hazards of war into the 
normal scheme of things. “A shelter 
and a bunk for everyone,” was Mr. 
CHURCHILL’S 1940 version of ‘Three 
acres-and a cow.” There was also to be 
a universal, and retrospective, in- 
surance scheme for property. 

In paying a defensive tribute to Sir 
JoHN ANDERSON, late Minister of 
Home Security, now Lord Privy Seal, 
he got so indignant with the critics 
that he actually described his be- 
wildered colleague as: “‘The best war- 
horse in the Government, a tower of 
strength, fearless and unflinching in 
storm and action.” 


Sir Joun bore the mixed burden 


blushingly. 

All must make a job of living and 
working under fire (“‘ Hear, hear,” mur- 
mured the Lord President feelingly). 
Then we should be a credit to this island. 


What about the invasion? Well, it f 
was still ‘“‘on,” but the weather was [ 


not too good for it. Plunging into 


another metaphor, the PREMIER said | 


the British Forces were like leopards, 
prepared to spring on the enemy. 


Any night, H1TLR could put 500,000 


men on to—or into—the salt waters. 
The real reason for the postponement 
of the invasion was the Royal Air 
Force. 
definitely gaining on losses. 


Perhaps he would have an even more | 


satisfactory statement to make—this 
time next year. 


The Dakar affair he dismissed as 4 j 


bad show, mainly due to failure of 
co-ordination somewhere in the 
Admiralty. 








Aircraft production was now [ 
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The House clearly did not much like 
the episode but, sensing that errors 
would not go unpunished, let it pass. 
Anyway, as Mr. CHURCHILL said, it was 
not a tide in events but a mere eddy. 

It is not proposed to renew the agree- 
ment with Japan to close the Burma 
Road to the passage of arms and 
supplies to China. This agreement 
ends on October 17th. It had not 
had the desired effect of improving 
Anglo-Japanese relations. Indeed the 
Japanese had just joined up with the 
Rome-Berlin Axis partners. 

As for Spain, he hoped for the best. 
There had been some glorious chapters 
in history when Britain and Spain had 
co-operated. 

He ended by calling on the nation 
to be undaunted and inflexible, even 
though death and sorrow were the 
companions of our journey. 

Taking a header into yet another 
metaphor, he said our qualities and 
deeds must burn and glow through the 
gloom of Europe until they became the 
veritable beacon of its salvation. 

In the Lords, Lord Hatrrax’s state- 
ment was the same as the PREMIER’s— 
metaphors and all. Their Lordships 
went into secret session. Reports that 
they conducted an inquiry into the pre- 
cise appearance of a horse that is also an 
unfaltering tower may be discounted. 

Wednesday, October 9th.—In the still 
appropriately-Arctic atmosphere, Mr. 
Durr Cooper, Minister of Information, 
announced that there was no present 
intention to start broadcasts in 


' Icelandic. 
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Eighty-three-years-old Mr. Witt 
THORNE caused laughter by his bland 
inquiry: ‘What is standing in the way 
of a settlement in India?” Indian 
Secretary AMERY did not guess. 

Mr. EDEN announced that family 
allowances for the Services were to be 
increased. 

Mr. Ammon opened a debate on Air 
Raid Precautions by saying that “I 
told you so” was not the highest form 
of criticism. He proceeded to use it, 
however, for some considerable time. 

Red-headed Miss ELLEN WILKINSON 
sat alert on the Treasury Bench, taking 
notes for her new job as First Lieuten- 
ant of the good ship “ARP.” - The 
P.M., whose duties usually call him 
away immediately after questions, 
stayed to talk to her for a few 
moments. What he said seemed to 
please her. 

Meanwhile, Mr. AMMON was com- 
plaining that there was ‘“‘too much 
cireumlocution” in the way un- 
exploded bombs were dealt with— 
apparently a lot of forms have to be 
filled in before a bomb is moved or 
permitted to blow up. He wanted 300 
miles of underground shelters, at a cost 
of £54,000,000. 

Suave Mr. Matcotm MacDona tp, 
Health Minister, almost restored the 
warmth to your present writer’s blue 
hands by mentioning the hot menus 
served at the rest centres for air-raid 
victims. He showed signs of Churchill- 
ian influence when he referred to 
certain London Boroughs as possessing 


“elongated anatomy.” 
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Mr. MacDonaLpD was so much inter- 
rupted (in a_ friendly way) and 
interrogated (in a helpful tone) that 
the verbatim report of the debate 
looked like the script of a snappy 
modern play. In fact he only just had 
a majority of words. 

Various steps were to be taken— 
such as special transport, more billets, 
food for the men the evacuated women 
left behind them—to improve the 
situation in London and other great 
towns. 

Much of this work would fall to the 
lot of Mr. H. U. Wituink, K.C., Con- 
servative M.P. for North Croydon. Mr. 
WILLINK is known as “ Happy Harry.” 
He certainly smiled some when Mr. 
KENNETH Linpsay referred to him, 
inadvertently, as “The Honourable 
Member for Willink.” 

The rest of the debate drifted off into 
small, if important, details. 

Thursday, October 10th—Mr. HEr- 
BERT Morrison had something to 
say about his plans to give us all 
shelters, hot drinks, comic songs, high 
spirits (apparently this is to be the only 
variety) and a high measure of safety 
in the coming months. 

A thin House listened to the speech, 
and there was a debate on A.R.P. for 
the provinces. Mr. JAMES GRIFFITHS, 
from Wales, paid handsome tribute 
to the courage and steadfastness of 
London and Londoners. 

Mr. Morrison promised that every- 
thing possible would be done to make 
us all safe and happy. And everybody 
went home feeling that he might do so. 
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“Now then, pass along there, please—the ‘All-Clear’s’ gone, and absolutely nothing more to be seen.” 
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At the Play 





“ALL’s WELL THat ENDs WELL” 
(VAUDEVILLE) 

PROFESSIONAL productions of All’s 
Well happen once in a lifetime, and it 
is an odd chance which has just given 
to this unregarded piece the sole 
tenancy of the West End stage. Now, 
it might be thought, is the ugly 
duckling’s chance to prove itself a true 
eygnet of Avon. It has no rivals in its 
region and anyone intending ‘“‘to see 
a show” becomes the conscript of 
Helena and Bertram. Well, it is no 
hard service; the plot may irritate, but 
the lady both speaks and looks most 
fair. The tiresome fable is full of 
lovely lines, and an afternoon spent 
in Helena’s company (there are, for 
obvious reasons, no vespers) will 
abundantly console the ear which is 
afflicted by the customary “over- 
heads” of our time. 

Incidentally, when Helena is regret- 
ting that she may have unwittingly 
driven Bertram to prefer the horrors 
of war to the pleasures of matrimony, 
she talks of the “leaden messengers” 
which may assail him. This is conven- 
tional, but when she further mentions 
“the air that sings with piercing” she 
seems to be giving a first-rate and a 
fresh description of the whistle of a 
falling bomb. There is much in several 
plays to suggest that SHAKESPEARE 
had at one time followed an 
army and possibly taken an 
active part in the wars. At 
any rate, that phrase of 
Helena’s’ suggests a fairly 
close acquaintance with 
things that go bump in the 
night and with the circum- 
stance of such bombardment 
as was then in use and 
fashion. ‘Tropical, Hamlet 
would have called the words, 
and now, alas! most topical 
too. 

There is little else in All’s 
Well that strikes one as 
having contemporary point. 
The Boccaccio plot, with its 
affair of the rings and of the 
undiscovered substitution of 
one lady for another in a 
gentleman’s arms, is very 


3 Le ae a ae ee ee Mr. Ropert ATKINS 
much of its own place and King of France. . . 2+... Mr. Ernest MILTON 
time. The boorishness of 
Bertram and the indignity 
of Helena’s prostration before so un- lost his heart to his heroine. Such 
gracious an idol are also alien to losses are infectious. When genius 
our modern sympathy. Parolles is adores, all must capitulate. Helena, 


just another of the boastful cowardly 
soldiers who continually flourished this 
mixture of panache and white feather 
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all over the drama of the time. But 
Mr. Ropert ATKINS has staged the 
piece for the excellent reason that he 
likes it and he has, with his clever 
casting and direction, and his swift 
deployment of scenes in an Elizabethan 





THE SINGLE WIFE 


Countess of Rousillon 
Miss BARBARA EVEREST 


setting, done all that could be done to 

coax us into sharing his affection. 
We realize at once that SHAKE- 

SPEARE, bored by some of his characters, 


ct 


“ALL’S CLEAR, MY LORD.” 


whom Miss CATHERINE LACEY com- 
mends by beauty of speech despite 
some rather mannered movements and 
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expressions, is a creature from a 
fantastic story-book. You need not 
believe in her, but love her you must— 
and love her you will. Mr. Perse 
GLENVILLE does his best for Bertram, 
and one is grateful to any actor who 
will step with a good heart into 
that foolish cub’s shoes. There is an 
efficiently absurd Parolles in Mr. Esmi 
Percy, and a finely-spoken King in 
Mr. Ernest Mitton, while a gracious 
mamma for the ungracious Bertram is 
provided by Miss BARBARA EVEREST. 
SHAKESPEARE was not prodigal with 
nice old ladies; here is one of his 
exceptions. 

The plot proves untrue to the title 
by going from bad to worse; but the 
poetry, intermittently, goes from good 
to better. The wise, if they put their 
ears to the latter instead of their minds 
to the former, are assured of a pleasant 
week-day afternoon. 


LuncHu-TIME SHAKESPEARE 
(STRAND) 


PLEASANT middays are also promised 
by Mr. DonaLp Wo-rFit’s experiment 
of giving a lunch-hour of Shake- 
spearean bits and pieces. That time- 
table has been popular with attenders 
of ballet and concert music, and suits 
the period. Mr. Wo.rit has with 
him Miss CaTHLEEN NEsBITT, a Lady 
Macbeth who perambulates the castle 
like a crimson rambler and yet remains 
intensely human among the incarna- 
dined trappings of the tragedy queen. 
In speech and movement 
this performance is exquisite. 
Miss Nessitt then dresses 
for the part of Beatrice, in 
which she would doubtless 
be exquisite too. But the 
episode selected is of little 
use to her. Mr. Wotrirt has 
erred by making his first pro- 
gramme too heavy. He him- 
self is a ripe Shakespearean 
comedian, but he appears at 
some length as Macbeth, 
briefly as Hamlet, and not at 
all as Benedick. If the Bard 
is to be consumed in snack- 
form with sandwiches (and 
amid bombs), we may reason- 
ably ask for more of his wit 
and less of his wailing. Such 
reform should be easy. 

Miss RosaLinpD IDEN 
recites with capital zest the 
Rumour Prologue so apt to 
our time since it completely 
forecasts the technique of that bellicose 
and polyglot broadcasting whose “‘con- 
tinual slanders ride upon the air.” Mr. 
Puitip Drew supplies the lyric note 
most agreeably, but are not the old airs 
preferable to the new? 1. B. 
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“ Please, Mum, if the invasion comes while you’re out, what are your orders?” 
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HEN leaves like guineas start The children laughed to see them run 
to fall And caught them in their merry 
And sycamore and elm begin flight, 
Red tears to shed, then autumn’s in And we were glad for their delight 
And summer gone beyond recall. Beneath the thin, October sun. 
Thick, thick they fell from London But there’s another fall to-day, 
trees When bombs instead of leaves come 
In years that seem an age ago; down 
How cantered they down Rotten Row To drive our children out of 
And ran down Broad Walk with the Town 


breeze! And us to ground. We will repay. 











“ Heigh-ho! We shall soon be starting fires again.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Unhomely Homes 

Ir is odd that the clamour for sélf-expression—a clamour 
particularly audible among women—has tended to coincide 
with the completest indifference to those two unparalleled 
channels for the creative spirit, the home and food. Between 
those to whom the demands of both are regrettable neces- 
sities and those who have vision and fortitude enough to 
devote the best part of their lives to them lies a large public 
to whom such books as Mrs. C. G. TomMRLEy’s Furnishing 
Your Home (ALLEN AND Unwin, 8/6) are presumably 
meant to appeal. Apprehensive of, but lamentably swayed 
by, commercial standards and mass-produced living, the 
author does her resourceful best to dissuade her clients from 
reproducing the shoddier sort of shop-window in their 
homes; and does succeed in imparting a series of really 
useful caveats against badly-glued three-ply suites and 
mattresses stuffed with fragments of discarded pants. Her 
esthetic limitations can be surmised from the fact that 
she seriously reproduces the trade nomenclature of the 
British Colour Council. On the whole, you feel, those about 
to furnish might do worse than start with a few good second- 
hand pieces and some packing-cases, substituting the former 
for the latter as occasion and funds permitted. 


Man of Destiny ? 


De Gaulle’s France and the Key to the Coming Invasion of 
Germany (StwpKtn MARSHALL, 2/6) is the long and rather 
cumbrous title of a very short book. Mr. JamMEs MaRLow’s 
argument is that Germany cannot be beaten until Germany 
has been invaded, and that this can only be done by an 
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a rej 
army even more fully and powerfully mechanized than was Baro} 
that which crushed the Low Countries and France. Now | aeade 
the most eloquent advocate of mechanized warfare is 
CHARLES DE GAULLE, and a major tragedy of our time, with 
all the irony of tragedy in it, is that the words of this most 
patriotic of Frenchmen have fallen on deaf cars in his own “Ce 
country and on very alert ears in the enemy’s. From pg |} betwe 
GAULLE’s theories, which, given the beastly necessity of | Roun 
war and the German manner of waging it, seem to be | SrepR 
unassailably sound, Mr. MarLow turns to the man himself, | outlin 
sketching his early career, his struggles against inertia and } out o! 
intrigue, his brilliant actions at Laon and Abbeville, and | civiliz 
his heroic efforts towards the integration of Free France. } into w 
Since Mr. Martow wrote there has occurred the unhappy | speeds 
affair of Dakar, which has inevitably aroused doubts as to | and ev 
the General’s political judgment; but what may have been | yolum 
an isolated miscalculation need not detract from ‘the } organi 
admiration of the man which all must share with Mr. | anoma 
Martow. One thing is certain, that General DE GAULLE f tions 

will have an honourable place in history; another, that the [| 2mpir 
restoration of France is as necessary to our civilization as | flag-w: 


the defeat of Germany with | 
Selassie past « 

bonds nor ¢r 

Principle before Interest expan: 


In Crusade for Civilization (ROUTLEDGE, 7/6) Dr. Esmi ing fo 
WINGFIELD-STRATFORD sets out to give a rational basis to Briton 
the faith that will carry us to victory. Insisting that this } means 
time black is black and white white, he exhibits Prussianism > percia 
as having captured the German spirit until men prefer to be | of cor 
wholly slaves in order that they may be a fraction of a | mount 
despot. Our own position he envisages as < casual, almost explore 
involuntary, imperialism, at odds with the stand for § Britair 
personal liberty which is our truest characteristic and our § peace 
best gift to mankind. These incompatible lights have fair-ple 
influenced the zigzag course of our history; but we have and A 
never, the author maintains, been deliberately grasping | some f: 
until Europe—and particularly Germany—rejected our | warring 
eagerly-proffered liberalism and Free Trade. After that, }) say, of 
imperialism became necessary and fashionable. Nothing in } ment, 
our conquests, however, became us like our leaving them. ff asks fo 
(The difficulties of withdrawal are admirably illustrated by F book ; 
the cases of Ireland and India.) The end of a generous > jnaccuy 
and stimulating book foretells the cohesion of other f all his | 
commonwealths to our own victorious one, rather than Pf for a gj 
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a rejuvenated League or a Federal 
Europe rising fully armed from the 
academic brain. 





Unite and Rule 


“Canada acts as a middle term 
between the Empire and America.” 
Round that saving reality Professor 
§rePHEN Leacock traces the living 
outline of a world to come, a nucleus 
out of chaos about which all that is 
civilized on earth may crystallize again 
into wholesome order. A jesting gaiety 
speeds the steps of history, geography 
and even economics in his latest lively 
volume, which surveys that amazing 
organism, compact of contradictions, 
anomalies, inequalities and improvisa- 
tions sometimes called Our British 
Empire (LANE, 7/6). There is no easy 
flag-waving here, but hope mingled 
with responsibility, an appraisal of 
past effort that is neither fulsome 
nor crabbed, and a petition for fresh 
expansion into empty spaces still call- 
ing for settlement. To the ordinary 
Briton, the writer declares, the Empire 
means neither overlordship nor com- 
mercialism, but a half-conscious dream 
of coral beaches and snow - capped 
mountains which some day he may 
explore to find or make another 
Britain. With him he would carry 
peace and decency, free speech and 





fair-play, qualities common to Briton 
and American, and a hope that in 
some far future the differences between 
| warring states might sink to the level, 
say, of an international tennis tourna- 
ment. Incidentally Professor LEacock 
asks for trouble in admitting that his 
|book is not without misprints and 
hinaccuracies. It would be a pity if 
all his hopes were placed too high but, 
for a single example, one of his maps 
shows the equator passing through 
the Bahamas. 


=e 





Hitler Puts the Lights Out. 


_ With the triumph of National Social- 
)ism in Germany in 1933, The Lights 
Go Down (SECKER AND WaRBURG, 8/6) 
»man old South German town where 
nothing has changed throughout the 
centuries. Where formerly there were 
\warmth, light and the good cheer of 

human fellowship, there are to-day 

only darkness, misery and the chill 
air of despair. That the minds no 
less than the bodies of its townsfolk 
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Street Vendor (in neighbourhood of statue of the Royal Martyr). “’Err, youne 
LADY. PIcTURE-POSTCARDS—SOUVENIR OF THE GREAT WAR—CHARLES THE [First 
TAKIN’ COVER.” 


George Belcher, October 16th, 1918. 


| have suffered from the Nazi blight is shown by Miss Work-people, doctors, clergymen, shopkeepers, lawyers, 
Erika Mann in these powerful and moving stories with a _ with their wives and children—decent, law-abiding, peace- 
clarity that is at times almost unbearable. She tears apart loving citizens—are one and all caught up and destroyed 
even the rags and tatters of human decency left by Nazi by the Totalitarian State which they themselves blindly 
torturers to these unhappy people in order to expose the helped Hitter to create. A terrifying book that furnishes 
more fully the utter bareness of life under Nazi rule. No proof—if proof be still needed—that Nazism must be 
walk in life escapes the devastating touch of that blight. destroyed if Christian civilization is to live. 
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“I only wore it once and iust look what happened!” 


Home Guard Goings-on 


A Breath of Sea Air 


NE of the most consistent things 
() about our Platoon has been the 
frequency with which the torch 

of its leadership has been passed from 
colonel to colonel. For a small com- 
munity we are able to lay claim to a 
surprising number of colonels (retd.), 
most of whom have, for varying, though 
usually brief periods, appeared at H.Q. 
in the capacity of Platoon Commander. 


Possibly the spectacle of our tattered 
ranks marching to and fro in our 
forage-caps set them thinking of the 
days when they themselves wore the 
King’s Uniform instead of tweeds 
dotted with pipe-burns, and green felt 
hats turned up all the way round; 
possibly memories of India, of Sand- 
hurst, of dusty barrack-squares and 
long-dissolved officers’ messes com- 
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bined to afflict them with a nostalgia 
which impelled them towards us. 
But these are only speculations, ]t 
is not really known from what motives 
they joined us nor, for that matter, 
why they forsook us again. But the 
facts are that since our leadership 
passed from the hands of our sub. 
postmaster, Mr. Cobbing, who was 
merely a Sergeant-Instructor (retd.), a 
bewildering succession of different 
colonels’ signatures has been displayed 
on our notice-board. Tall and tight. 
mouthed colonels with emphatic ideas 
about discipline have been followed by 
small and gruff colonels obsessed with 
the proper way to dismantle a rifle, 
These in their turn have given place to 
colonels who dote on drill, colonels 
whose speciality is the deportment of 
sentries, and colonels given to illus. 
trating their reminiscences with pains. 
taking pencil-sketches. Once we had 
a mere major, and felt vaguely that 
we were being temporarily under. 
estimated, but another colonel usurped 
him and our morale was restored. 
It may be imagined, then, that there 
were murmurings amongst us one day 
recently when we learned that our 
destinies were henceforth to be pre- 
sided over by nothing more than a 
paltry captain (the stock of colonels 
presumably having at last been ex. 
hausted), and on our first parade under 
the new regime we clustered together 
at H.Q. with some apprehension. At 
this rate, we said to one another, we 
should be having lieutenants before 
long, and then, the rot having set in, 
should slide down the scale right back 
to a plain Mister. The thing was 
becoming beneath our dignity. 
However, when the newly-invested 
Platoon Commander arrived we felt 
better. There was a breeziness about 
him. The first thing he did was to find 
out all our names and to shake hands 
with us. Nobody had ever done this 
before, and we were touched. Then, 
when he signed a chit for our Section 
Leader with the letters ‘““R.N.” jotted 
modestly after his signature, all our 
doubts were suddenly swept away. 
The Navy was here. All was well. 
The Captain, it seemed, wasn't 
particularly in favour of drill. His 
methods, it was plain from the first, 
were going to be, if not actually revolu- 
tionary at least unusual. The Hun, he 
maintained, was an ingenious beast, 
and must be countered with ingenuity. 
He related briefly an adventure of his 
during the last war in which one d 
his officers, dressed as a lady, lured 4 
launch full of the Imperial Germat 
Navy into accepting the custody of 4 
high-explosive bomb disguised as a very 
young baby. This gave us an idea df 
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the sort of thing he expected of us. He 
was a boyish old boy with very blue 
eyes and a rapid staccato diction, so 
that the full import of his unorthodox 

estions only dawned on us by a 
sort of delayed-action process. 

Nor was he very much in favour of 
over-rigid discipline. We should get on 
better, he thought, without too much 
of it (a sentiment to which many of us 
had been giving private expression for 
some time past); and as for the dis- 
mantling of our rifles, he was not at 
first at all clear what we meant by it. 
“Can you fire “em?” he demanded, 
and when the answering chorus had 
died away he shrugged. “‘Well then!” 
said he. 

It was this pleasing disregard for the 
nilitary point of view which, though 
in its first beauty it warmed all our 
hearts, later caused our Section Leader 
to glance about him uncomfortably. 

It appeared that at an early date 
(the Captain produced one or two 
sheets of official typescript from his 
pocket) our Platoon was to be exercised 
under a superintending military eye. 
A person of no lesser rank than General, 
with a retinue of suitably high degree, 
was to witness—nay, to take part in— 
anew form of Tactical Exercise. Over 
a prearranged route familiar to us all 
the General’s car (representing eight 
enemy tanks), the cars of his retinue 
(each representing four enemy tanks), 
and a quantity of motor-cycles (each 
representing twenty-five enemy motor- 
cycles) would proceed at a prearranged 
time. It was to be our duty to hide 
ourselves away in ditches, behind 
hedges and up trees, and destroy these 
emblematical vehicles with a minimum 
of delay and ostentation. 

The official idea was that we should 
train our rifles on the procession, fire a 
few imaginary rounds, and then spring 
into view waving rattles and shouting 
to inform our victims of their fate. In 
the interests of national economy we 
were not to be issued with blank 
ammunition, nor were we to be equipped 
with missiles as substitutes for our 
Molotoff bombs (of which we now have 
asmall supply safely under water in a 
tin bath). 

But the Captain’s idea was different. 
We wanted results, he declared; we 
wanted to know that our bullets had 
found their mark, that our explosives 
had demolished the General's proces- 
sion and all it stood for. What was the 
use, demanded the Captain, of crying 

“Bang! ” and informing the General 
that he had been blown up? We agreed 
that it was not a bit of use, and he 
smiled gaily. 

“That,” he said warmly, “is just 
what I wanted to hear! Now I want 
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you boys to talk strategy to-night 
up at the Post—strategy along my 
lines.” 

And he gave us the lines. Bags 
of flour, decayed fruit, smoke-screens 
(Mr. Tucker the chemist stirred at this), 
garden-hoses, brick-bats and boxes full 
of earth were among the chief ingre- 
dients of the Captain’s strategy. With 
these weapons, he assured us, we 
should strike terror into the hearts of 
the enemy. There would be no need 
for us to disclose our positions, and no 
need to notify our objectives that they 
had been hit. The scheme, pursued 
the Captain, would transform the 
Tactical Exercise from a kindergarten 
romp into a military operation of a 
high order. 
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“And,” he concluded on a note of 
dismissal, “I hope the General uses a 
touring-car.” 

It was in our discussion down at the 
Post later on in the evening that our 
Section Leader’s dismay became more 
and more noticeable. In between 
school and university he had had a 
brief military career, and whereas the 
remainder of us, all civilians from birth, 
accepted the Captain’ s strategy grate- 
fully, and were indeed already coming 
forward with supplementary sug- 
gestions of considerable originality, he, 
a lawyer’s caution combining with a 
soldier’s memories, contributed little to 
the discussion beyond an occasion 
dubious shake of the head. By the 
time Mr. Tucker had sketched out a 
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prescription for tear-gas and Mr. Benn 
had outlined a scheme for laying 
lengths of spiked fencing in the road 
round the hairpin bend at Gray’s Corner, 
he could keep silent no longer. In a 
few well-chosen words he gave it as 
his opinion that an adoption of the 
Captain’s tactics, in principle or in par- 
ticular, would be unlikely to redound 
to the credit of the Platoon, the Com- 
pany, or the Home Guard as a whole. 

He painted for us a graphic picture 
of the General arriving to give his 
report, having been hosed out of his 
car, smothered in flour and rotten fruit 
from head to foot, stifled by smoke- 
screens and bruised by brick-bats and 
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boxes of earth. What sort of a report, 
he asked, would we give a platoon in 
similar circumstances ? 

“Well,” we began, with the only 
answer we had, “the Platoon Com- 
mander said——” 

“T know,” groaned the Section 
Leader; “that’s just it!” And he 
took to pacing up and down discon- 
solately, thinking no doubt of generals 
he had known. 

Fortunately his anguish was short- 
lived. Our sentry’s polite challenge 
outside the door preceded the brisk 
entrance of the Captain himself. 

“‘Er—no flour!” he shot at us. 

We begged his pardon. 
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“T’ve just been on the phone, 
About the Exercise. I think perhaps 
we'd better stick to shouts and rattles, 
No flour, no fruit, after all!” 

We sat aghast at this change of 
heart. The Captain, feeling possibly 
that some explanation was looked for, 
whispered in the ear of our Section 
Leader, gave us all a dazzling smile and 
left us. The Section Leader smiled too 
as he sat down at the table and 
produced two packs of cards from his 
tunic pocket. Then he got out his pipe 
and began to fill it. 

“He’s just heard,” he explained, 
“that one of the General’s party is 
going to be a Rear-Admiral.” 





“Beat up the yolks of six eggs with half a pound of butter and a pound of castor sugar. 
Add the juice of a lemon...” 
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